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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE CHINESE PRESS. 


Issvep BY THE Royat InstiruTE oF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS BY 
ARRANGEMENT WITH THE INFORMATION SERVICE ON INTERNATIONAL 
AFFAIRS. 


Summaries of articles in the Chinese vernacular Press will be published as 
a Supplement to the Bulletin from time to time, in order that those interested 
» Chinese Affairs may be informed as to the manner in which current events are 
presented to the Chinese people. It will, of course, be understood that the 
publication of them does not imply approval of the opinions expressed nor 
a quarantee that the facts stated in them are not distorted, incorrect or biased. 


The J. Shih Pao (Tientsin) publishes, in its issue of March 19th, a violent 
attack on the British Empire. 

Gandhi's campaign continues to attract attention, and the Shih Shth 
Hsin Pao (Shanghai), of March 16th, publishes an appreciation of him and 
holds him up as an example to China’s leaders. 

The fall in the price of silver continues to provide a subject of comment, 
jarticularly in connection with the suggested imposition of an import duty. 

Consular jurisdiction again furnishes an occasion to criticise the Govern- 
ment’s conduct of foreign affairs. 

The draft Japanese Customs treaty meets with general disapproval owing 
to the grant of a three years’ preferential tariff on certain Japanese imports. 
The recognition of the Isihara loans does not meet with wholesale approval. 

The launching of a new loan by the Ministry of Communications calls 
forth a bitter denunciation of Government finance. 

‘The threatened renewal of civil war causes great anxiety, and the hope 
s expressed that a speedy decision will be reached. 

The shortage and high price of food is attributed to the scourge of soldiers 
and bandits. 

An interesting article in the Z. Shih Pao describes the measure of censorship 
) which the Press has been subjected during the last twenty years. The 
Shih Shih Hsin Pao, of March 30th, comments on the withdrawal from 
ublication of the Shun Tien Shih Pao. 

The arrival at Shanghai of the Opium Commission despatched by the 
"gue of Nations is sarcastically commented on. It is criticized for its 
illure to include a Chinese representative and also for the limitation of its 
held of enquiry to the Far East ; for these two reasons it is represented as 
be solely designed to expose Chinese weakness in order to afford the Great 
owers a pretext for interference in her internal administration. Any 
‘port issued by a body so constituted will be valueless, and the delegates 
ste advised to return home. 





Increased pay for judges and freedom of the Courts from Government an 
military interference is advocated. 

An article in the Shih Shih Hsin Pao of April 5th, urges negotiations for 
the recovery of China’s cable rights, 


British EMPIRE. 


T. Shih Pao, March 19th, in a leading article entitled the “ Future of the 
sritish Empire,” says that in the last ten years or so the British Colonies 

such as Australia, New Zealand and Canada, have acquired autonomy an 
completely broken away from the control of the Motherland. To-day the 
very general demand in India for self-government is attracting universa 
attention, and some regard it as an omen for the future of the British Empire 
The writer attributes Britain’s decline to the European War. 

On June 20th, 1919, the Peace Treaty was signed ; and on the followin 
July 7th the victory was acclaimed in a beflagged and jubilant London, ang 
it was generally predicted that Britain’s might would be increased and th; 
she would long remain mistress of the seas. Who could foresee that as 
result of the War Britain’s star would decline and the future be otherwise / 

On the outbreak of the War the British force formed the left wing of t 
Allied armies, and, as the result of successive defeats by the Germans, t 
British army lost every shred of reputation. On the sea her fleet was 
ill equipped and the shooting so poor as to excite the derision of other s 
Powers ; and at the battle of Jutland, though far outnumbering the enem 
her losses were twice as great as those of the Germans. The weakness ¢ 
the British navy was once more revealed to the world. Thanks to th 
assistance of the Allied Powers and her Colonies she was rescued from h 
perilous position. Later she implored (the Chinese character used—* Kai’ 
means “ to beg for alms ’’) America’s help, and it was the latter's entry in 
the War which enabled her to emerge victorious after a four years’ struggl 
True, Germany had to submit to peace terms entailing an indemnity ar 
loss of territory ; but Britain was crippled with debt and her power brok 
This was patent to the whole world. Thereupon the Colonies demand 
autonomy and acquired the status of independent Powers ; in all Huroped 
Conferences, as well as in the League of Nations, they had their own represe 
tatives. In September, 1922, during a dangerous crisis in Turkey, the Briti 
Government addressed an urgent telegram to the Colonies asking for tl 
support and requesting a favourable reply within twenty-four hours: 5 
Australia and Canada replied that they must first obtain the consent of th 
Parliaments. This shews their indifference to the Motherland, which ¥ 
powetless to coerce them. 

India comprises a vast productive area with a population of over 4 
millions, and is a rich storehouse in the East for Great Britain. The Ind 
demand for autonomy means complete independence ; and the stand 
which Gandhi has raised calls for a complete break with Britain. If autonot 
is achieved it will be a great blow to Britain and entail the break-up of 4 

Empire. 

[Translator’s note: L learn from an authoritative source that this paper ts the orgal 
the Roman Catholic party.] 

GANDHI. 

Shih Shih Hsin Pao, March 16th, in its “* Weekly Criticism,” commen! 
on Gandhi’s campaign, says that his followers are “as clouds,” and 
influence is spreading over the whole country ; but whether he will suce 
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in his object, and whether Indian autonomy would be followed by a serious 
jecline in Britain’s imperial status, it is as yet too early tosay. Possessed 
of a forceful personality and an inflexible will, Gandhi is the biggest man of 
the age; more than that, he stands out amongst those heroic figures which 
have sprung from the East. Educated at Oxford, he is deeply versed in 

litices and law; and though, like other Indian students, formed in the 
finest mould of European culture, he has yet retained his deep religious faith. 
It is this faith which has sustained him in his exacting labours and taught 
him to co-ordinate action with knowledge ; by his personality he is able to 
sway the crowds and his will-power has enabled him to dominate his environ- 
ment. It is not a question of whether we approve his theories, but whether 
they can be given effect to in the world of to-day. Alas! with the exception 
of the late Sun Yat-sen, of recent years there has been no one, save Gandhi, 
capable of formulating an idea and devoting his whole life and energies to 
its advancement. We do not presume to say that his plan is suitable to 
(hina, though many believe in its necessity ; but there is no disguising the 
fact that his moral character and energy are a lesson to China’s leaders. The 
besetting sin of the Chinese is infirmity of purpose and lack of faith, and this 
failing is very marked in China’s leaders; if they would only take Gandhi 
as their model Sun Yat-sen’s Three Principles could be given effect to. 


Sin Wan Pao (Shanghai), April 7th, says that Gandhi’s campaign has 
now been in progress for some thirty odd days, and owing to the authorities 
leaving him severely alone no problem has yet arisen. He previously 
confined himself to propaganda and took no overt action ; but now he has 
challenged the Government monopoly by the sale of salt to the public, and 
this is more serious than mere propaganda. The authorities will be forced 
to take action in the event of any further spread of the movement. 

Besides Gandhi’s campaign the trouble on the railways also merits 
attention. At first it did not appear to be of any great importance, but 
owing to the police opening fire matters have taken a more serious turn. 
The strikers formed themselves into squads and held up the trains by lying 
in the rails; the authorities were unable to recruit labour to keep open 
communications. Infringement of the salt monopoly only effects the revenue 
and is not of very great importance ; but holding up the railway traffic is 
anew development in the civil resistance movement. 


SILVER. 


The Sin Wan Pao has a long leading article extending over three issues, 
March 16th, 17th, and 22nd, on the suggested imposition of an import duty 
ou silver ; and after dealing at great length with the pros and cons it arrives 
at the conclusion that it is not feasible at present. To the argument that 
sce the decline of the relative value of silver both America and India have 
mposed an import duty on silver it is objected that America, being on a 
gold basis and also a silver producing country, the practical effect of a duty 
on silver would be negligible. In 1893 Indian currency was put on a gold 
exchange basis, and in 1926 a gold standard was adopted, the rupee being 
fixed at 1s. 6d. ; consequently, a duty on silver does not affect to any great 
extent her currency or her exchange. It is true India in 1924 imposed a 
) per cent. duty on silver in order to check imports from America, very 
much the same as China wants to do; but it must be remembered that 
India only imposed this duty after she had put her exchange on a gold basis ; 
and though this very light duty did not greatly affect Indian exchange it 
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was only enforced after the adoption of a gold exchange basis. China, on 
a silver basis, is in a very different position, and her currency, as well as 
her exchange, would be immediately affected. We cannot impose a duty 
on silver, or prohibit its import, until we have either a gold exchange or a 
gold standard. 

Cheap silver is of benefit to us and detrimental to those gold countries 
which trade with us; countries on a gold basis, particularly Japan, are, 
accordingly, anxious that we should impose a duty on silver. Foreign 
exports, however, are agreed that the imposition of a duty would be of no 
benefit to China. The economic danger does not come from sudden fluctua. 
tions in the relative value of gold and silver, but from the causes of these 
fluctuations ; and if we merely attempt to depress the price of gold, instead 
of removing the causes, we shall merely be cutting our own throats. 

China is not free to enforce an absolutely protective tariff owing to the 
incidence of the unequal treaties and her fear of reprisals and objections: 
consequently, our industries have fallen behind, and neither the Government 
nor the people have been able to do anything to revive them. But now 
we have this heaven-sent phenomenon of cheap silver and dear gold and, if 
we use it rightly, in five years’ time our poverty will be transformed into 
affluence ; but if we refuse or misuse it we shall surely suffer. During the 
European War we missed the chance of a life-time ; let us see to it that w. 
do not repeat the error. 


CONSULAR JURISDICTION. 


I. Shih Pao, March 16th, says that the fact that after two years’ effort 
Consular jurisdiction has not been abolished does not reflect much credit 


on the Wai Chiao Pu. A certain important personage in the Foreign Oflice 
has now stated in conversation that it has been agreed that abolition shal! 
be effected in three stages—(i) in the interior, (ii) in the larger towns, and 
(iii) in the most important commercial centres. 

The interior, with the exception of one or two specially designated places, 
is not open to foreign residence, and the foreigners there are missionaries 
and travellers, neither of which classes are likely to engage in litigation 
Extra-territorial rights in the interior, therefore, are of little importance, 
and their surrender would cause no practical difference. Why, then, should 
foreigners cling to rights which are such only in name? To proclaim that 
this constitutes a recovery of judicial rights and independence is merely to 
delude others as well as oneself. 

The second and third stages will present great difficulties. At Tsinangiu, 
for instance, although there is no settlement, the Japanese live entirely apart ; 
and although their only business is the sale of narcotics and ammunition the 
Commissioner of Foreign Affairs cannot object and the police dare not interfere, 
for they are all covered by Consular protection. The Japanese habitually 
maltreat the lower classes, but the officials can do nothing. Is it likely thet 
the Japanese will lightly surrender these privileges and sacrifice the illicit 
occupation of thousands of their nationals ? 

If our authorities cannot exercise jurisdiction in a place such as this how 
can they do so in the more important commercial centres? They a! have 
settlements—Tientsin, Shanghai, Hankow—which are hot-beds of crime; 
the criminal classes, Chinese and foreigners alike, use them as places of refuge 
from justice, and our police cannot arrest or summons them even with the 
co-operation of the settlement authorities ; at times even the settlement police 


open fire and wound and kill people. How can this be stopped without the] 
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abolition of Consular jurisdiction, and even this will not avail without the 
retrocession of the settlements. It is obvious that the third stage will present 
weater difficulties than even the second. 

The authorities have given no indication as to how they propose to meet 
these difficulties ; they only announce that foreigners have agreed to the first 
stage. But if agreement is limited to the first stage it would be better not to 
abolish Consular jurisdiction tor the moment. Foreigners would consider 
their recognition of this first stage as all that could be required of them, and 
our authorities would claim it as proof that judicial rights had been recovered. 
Thereafter all law-suits and illicit proceedings would happen in the places 
comprised in the second and third stages, and be subject to the old system. 
We should have effectively tied our own hands and pronounced our own 
qoom. 

JAPANESE Customs TREATY. 

Ta Kung Pao (Tientsin), March 14th, says that the draft of the new Sino- 
Japanese Customs treaty was initialled on the 12th instant, but it will not be 
published till after its signature, which will take place a month hence. 
According to the papers, however, it provides for (i) Japanese recognition of 
tariff autonomy, China at the same time declaring her intention to abolish 
likin ; (1) mutual most-favoured-nation treatment ; (iii) reciprocal preferential 
tariff for certain classes of goods for three years—the Japanese wanted five 
years; (iv) recognition of Japanese unsecured loans. There are also 
Important annexes. 

It is quite in order to accord Japan a preferential tariff ; the only question 
is whether Japan can reciprocate to China’s advantage. It would seem that 
ths treaty has been negotiated solely by the Foreign Office and the Ministry 
of Finance; we have not heard of the Ministry of Labour and Commerce 
being consulted, nor have the merchants interested been approached. It was 
only when an agreement had been reached and the draft treaty was on the 
pont of being signed that the cotton and flour interests made themselves 
heard; but even then they only asked for publication of the full text of the 
treaty and had no concrete suggestions to offer. When our industrialists 
display such puerile intelligence and lack of association it is not surprising that 
the Government should have the audacity to settle an important matter of 
this kind off their own bat. As a matter of fact, cotton is a very important 
factor in our intercourse with Japan. She early realized that, in the interests 
of Chinese factories, the tariff dues would eventually be increased, and she 
accordingly transferred her factories to China so as to be in a predominant 
position. To-day Japanese mills are turning out good stuff and their manage- 
ment is very efficient ; they make good use of the labour and raw materials 
they find in the country. Henceforth they will concentrate on improving the 
quality of labour and output, so that in three or five years’ time when the 
preferential tariff lapses they will have nothing to fear. They had calculated 
ma reduction of the period from five years to three, and it really is no 
concession on their part. In former days the Koreans readily bought Chinese 
grass-cloth, but the Japanese classed it as a luxury and killed the trade by a 
heavy duty. Grass-cloth should have been included in China’s list of goods 
to benefit by the preferential tariff ; but apparently this has not occurred to 
either the Government or the public. This shews that the preference is by 
0 means reciprocal. 

The Japanese unsecured loans—known as the Isihara loans—date from 
\915, and, together with accrued interest, amount to not less than 300 million 
dollars. The Kuomintang has hitherto refused to recognize them; but 
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Japan, during the Treaty conversations, expressed her willingness to extend 
the period. China must now rehabilitate her national credit and it would be 
impolitic to continue not to recognize these loans ; but the measure of their 
recognition, as well as the conditions of repayment, require carefyl 
consideration. 


Shih Shih Hsin Pao, March 26th, commenting on this draft treaty and its 
annexes as summarised in the Japanese papers, says that it provides for 
(i) recognition of China’s tariff autonomy ; (ii) most-favoured-nation treat. 
ment ; (iii) preferential tariff for 28 classes of Japanese imports ; (iv) equality 
of dues on imports by land and sea; (v) abolition of likin and local supple- 
mentary taxes ; (vi) allocation of a part of the increased Customs dues to the 
adjustment of foreign loans. (i) and (ii) meet China’s hopes, but the rest all 
benefit Japan and are of no advantage to China. 

Japan agreed to tariff autonomy at the Tariff Conference five years ago ; 
it does not date from to-day. (iii) ties China’s hands. Ever since the 
Tientsin treaty was signed China has suffered from “ equal rights ” and now 
to-day we are still saddled with them. In the American Customs treaty, the 
first to be signed by the Nationalist Government, most-favoured-nation 
treatment is provided for, as it is in subsequent treaties ; but the acknow- 
ledgment of Japan’s right to preferential treatment for certain goods is a 
serious deviation from this principle. It is styled “reciprocal preference ” 
and we do not know what goods this special tariff covers ; but there is no 
doubt that the principal Japanese imports into China will benefit by a very 
low duty. This will affect the home industries as well as the people's 
livelihood ; it is a limitation of the most-favoured-nation clause, and can be 
claimed as a precedent by other Powers. 


With regard to the “allocation of Customs revenue for the adjustment 
of foreign loans ” the term “foreign loans ” covers very wide ground ; and 
it is worth while considering whether the Isihara loans should be excluded 


from this category. 


FINANCE. 


I. Shih Pao, March 20th, says that for years past China’s national credit | 


has steadily declined simply because loans made by one administration are 
repudiated by its successors in office ; and so long as this practice continues 
it is idle to expect the public to subscribe to further loans. Forced loans are 
the only alternative. 

Every foreign State raises public loans, and the more loans they raise 
the more their industry and commerce expand ; but in every powerful State 
credit is the first consideration, and loans made by one administration are 
always recognized by its successors in office, however widely their political 
opinions may differ. Why is it just the opposite in China ? Simply because 
the distribution of the proceeds of the loan is radically different. When a 
foreign country raises a loan it is allocated to a definite public purpose ; 1's 
amount is fixed and sanctioned by Parliament; the public has faith i 
Parliament and in the Government and is confident that the money will aot 
be wasted ; consequently, there is no difficulty in raising as many millions as 
are wanted. But with us the declared object of the loan means nothing ; and 
it is very difficult to gauge to what use it will be actually put; it 1s not 
sanctioned by parliament, but merely authorised by a casual meeting of 
officials ; it is given a fictitious name, which enables the bonds to be exchanged 
for gold ; but as to whether or not it will ever be repaid, no one worries about 
what will happen in ten or twenty years. It is styled a public loan, and the 
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responsibility for it devolves on the State ; whether its terms will be observed 
depends on whether the State is able to do so. Once the money is received it 
becomes a private loan; there is not the slightest control over its manage- 
ment or distribution. In the twenty years since the establishment of the 
Republic hundreds of “ public loans” have been raised; but there is not 
one of them which has not been devoted to private uses, and not one in which 
the money might not just as well have been thrown into the sea. Since the 
Nationalist Government came into power there has been a continuous outcry 
for the restitution of the proceeds of these loans. 

The last disbandment loan of several millions was forced on the 
impoverished provinces, and in the more remote districts people had to 
mortgage their property and even sell their wives and children to provide 
their quota. And now a telegram from Nanking announces that the 
Ministry of Communications is launching a loan of ten millions, to be repaid 
in ten years and bearing interest at 8 per cent., with international telegraph 
charges as security for its service ; but though its object is stated to be the 
re-organisation and extension of the telegraph system, as well as wireless, 
vho is to see that the proceeds are really expended for these purposes ? 
Since the railway board was detached from the Ministry of Communications 
the latter’s circumstances have not been so brilliant as before ; and seeing 
how other Ministries have enriched themselves by loans raised under fictitious 
names the Ministry of Communications would be too stupid if they did not 
size this opportunity to skin the public. We hope, however, that “the 
brains of the party ” wil] have some regard to the general distress and stop 
this lan at once. If the idea emanates from the officials in charge, or has 
been transmitted from above, there will be no re-organisation or extension 


of the telegraph system and the proceeds of the loan will be utilised for the 
consolidation of their positions. Until the situation is more settled and 
the administration has effected reforms there can certainly be no idea of 
naising loans. 


Crvm War. 


Ta Kung Pao, March 26th, commenting on the threatened renewal of 
civil war, says that these wars are fought entirely with silver bullets ; whether 
this one is justified or not it is to be hoped that a speedy decision will be 
reached. What is most to be feared is a prolonged contest which will render 
the economic situation still more intolerable. 

Government by the Kuomintang can only be the prelude to democratic 
government ; it cannot take unto itself the fundamental powers of democratic 
government. Freedom of discussion is the basis of the people’s power, and 
it has long been stifled ; it is precisely owing to this excessive repression 
that at a critical time such as to-day, when the Government counts on 
popular support, they have not the full confidence of the public. Discussion 
tas lost its value and actually has become an evil; no government policy 
would be more futile than this. If the Administration would boldly remove 
these swaddling clothes and authorise free criticism of government measures 
t would have an incalculable effect on future government as well as on the 
fesent military situation. 


Foop Suppty. 


Shih Shih Hsin Pao, March 24th, says that great anxiety is caused by 
- mise in the price of rice and the decay of agriculture. Ten years ago 
“lina's import of rice was ten million Piculs (1334 Ibs.) ; now it has jumped 
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to more than double that quantity. In the absence of any heaven-sey; 
calamity there is no reason why, with improved methods of farming, the 
yield should not be gradually increased ; for the land has not yet reached 
its maximum of productivity and is not yet subject to the law of diminishing 
returns. The real reason for the decline is not variation in the productiys 
power of the soil but the decay of the agricultural village. The farme 
class suffers bitterly from the depredations of soldiers and brigands ; unable 
to cultivate their land they, too, drift into the ranks of soldiers or brigands 
owing to this deficiency of man-power much land is left uncultivated, and 
owing to the general feeling of insecurity many take refuge in the towns. 
Formerly, in times of trouble people left the towns for the security of the 
country ; to-day the position is reversed. This is not realised by the city 
dwelling officials who, still worse, are ignorant of the causes of the decay 
of agriculture. ' 

To solve this question of food supply the essential thing is to get the 
farmers back to the land; but to do this recruiting in the country must 
stop and the village police be increased. This is the crux of the matter; 
for the necessity for the increased import of foreign rice is really due to the 
scourge of soldiers and brigands. 


THe Press. 


I. Shih Pao, March 2nd, says that the test of good government is the 
extent to which free discussion is permitted. Since the establishment o 
the Republic no progress has been made either with internal or externa 
affairs ; but freedom of discussion has been steadily curtailed. It is learne 
from Nanking that the papers both there and in Shanghai are being subjected 


to an increasingly severe censorship ; even the common local papers canno 
appear until they are passed by the Defence Commissioner. Press restriction 
are very different to what they were under the militarist régime, and the 
authorities pay great attention to public opinion. 

In former days Shanghai being somewhat distant from the seat of govern 
ment the papers there could say what the Peking papers dared not say 
and freely indulged in criticism ; but after 1927 or 1928 conditions changed 
somewhat. After the extension of Kuomintang influence to Nanking and 
Shanghai, and still more after the transfer of the capital, the centre of gravit 
shifted to the north, and the Peking and Tientsin papers came to be recogniset 
as the real representatives of public opinion. There was a reason for tli 
Tientsin and Shanghai are the two big commercial centres, one in the nort 
close to Peking and the other in the south close to Nanking ; and inevitall 
the influence of these two cities was first felt in Tientsin and Shangh 
respectively. But now Peking is an abandoned capital with no influenc 
to speak of, while Nanking is a new capital at the zenith of its power aud 
accordingly, in a position to influence Shanghai. 

In the early stages of the Republic the Peking and Tientsin papers weré 
within permissible limits, not entirely deprived of independence. At thi 
time the Kuomintang papers, on principle, freely denounced Yiian Shil-ka! 
but so long as it was confined to academic discussion, and did not direct! 
menace the Administration, no notice was taken of it. Later, when 
idea of reviving the empire was mooted, the control of the Press was graduall 
tightened up. The various militarists who came into power paid little he 
to what the papers said, and the measure of Press control varied from t! 
to time, but by the exercise of a little ingenuity it was always possible t 
avoid falling foul of the law. This, be it remarked, was previous to 1927. 
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When the revolution became a fait accompli, and the influence of the 
Kuomintang was gradually being extended over the whole country, the 
aders recognized that propaganda was the precursor of a successful issue, 
and very particular attention was paid to the Press; nothing damaging 
to the Party was allowed to be published and even anything which did not 
directly benefit the Party was not welcomed. The Press was thus reduced 
to the role of publicity agents for individual members of the Administration ; 
and while this was the case with all Nanking and Shanghai papers Peking 
and Tientsin were in a slightly more favourable position. They have, thanks 
to their distance from the capital, retained some liberty of action ; and for 
the past two years they have not been harshly treated by the authorities. 

It is to be hoped that these restrictions on the freedom of the Shanghai 
Press will be withdrawn, except so far as they affect the safety of the realm. 


JAPANESE NEWSPAPER IN PEKING. 


Shih Shih Hsin Pao, March 30th, in its “ Weekly Criticism of Current 
Events,” comments on the closing down, after an existence of over twenty 
years, of the Peking Shun T’ven Shth Pao, “ the organ of the Japanese Foreign 
Ofice.” With every successive coup d’etat in China its circulation increased 
owing to its ability to furnish news which other papers dared not publish. 
When Yiian Shih-kai proclaimed himself Emperor the Peking papers were 
deprived of all liberty by a rigid censorship ; the Shun T’ien Shih Pao alone 
yas able to publish reports of the general opposition to this move; the 
measure of its influence is shewn by the fact that forged issues of the paper 
wer2 put in circulation in Peking extolling Yuan Shih-kai and encouraging 
him in his imperial ambitions ! ! 

The Shun T’ien Shih Pao was the organ of imperialism and lost no oppor- 
tunity of holding up China to ridicule and obloquy in connection with any 
measure which was beneficial to Japan and detrimental to China; the 
Tsnanfu incident in 1928 effected no modification in its attitude, with the 
result that it was read by no one, high or low. Its circulation fell off and 
it could not continue ; its usefulness also had disappeared. The Japanese 
Foreign Office thereupon withdrew its subsidy, and it has been obliged to 
cease publication. As members of the same profession we regret the passing 
ofa journal which has been in existence for more than twenty years ; but 
is it offended Chinese susceptibilities, and harmed rather than benefited 
Japan, it is better so. 

JUDICIARY. ° 


Shih Shih Hsin Pao, of January 29th, says that the agreement made with 
the Powers regarding the Shanghai Provisional Court is far from coming up to 
‘hina’s expectations. Whether assessors are to be abolished at once or in the 
future is not clear ; but in agreeing to the Court Police continuing to be selected 
iy the Municipal Council, to criminal cases and gaols continuing under foreign 
lluhagement, and to the head clerk continuing to be a foreigner we have made 
‘very big surrender. The Government is not solely to be blamed for this 
lisastrous result ; public apathy is largely responsible for it. The Foreign 
fice is the barometer of the Government. There is no denying that during 
the past twelve months our diplomacy has shown up very badly, but the 
‘sponsibility therefore rests with the whole nation. 

Ta Kung Pao, of February 8th, advocates more new-type courts and better 
My for judges. The Government must themselves respect the independence 
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of the Courts if they want the public to have confidence in them ; neither the 
Government nor the military must interfere to influence the decisions of the 


judges. The judges must be given a salary sufficient to enable them to main 
tain a standard of life compatible with their position. 


Shih Shih Hsin Pao, of February 16th, says that when the Provisions 
Court was started, in deference to foreign representations the President’ 
salary was fixed at 12,000 ¢aels, and that of the regular judges at 7,200 taels: very 
different to the salaries of the judges in the interior. It is now reported tha 
the Provisional Court is to be put on the same footing as the Courts in thé 
interior, and this will include a reduction of salaries. Under the rules a judge 
gets from $100 to $600 a month, and this would mean a reduction of more thay 
half. The pay of judges should be raised, and they should be given a grant oy 
retirement, as is done in the case of the Post Office and the Salt Gabelle. 


PROVISIONAL CoURT. 


Shih Shih Hsin Pao, April 2nd, says that yesterday, the day when the ol 
anomalous Provisional Court definitely changed its status to that of a regularly 
constituted Chinese Court, is certainly worthy of commemoration. For the 
past 100 years the grievance most bitterly complained of by China has beer 
the unequal treaties, and of these the most objectionable features have beey 
Consular jurisdiction and the system of concessions. In the recovery of thes 
two rights Shanghai has been the principal objective ; and the change in statu 
of the Provisional Court, though bearing but slightly on the recovery of th 


Settlement, indicates a substantial progress towards the recovery of judicial] 


rights. 


After again dwelling upon the several weak points in the agreement recently 


concluded with the Powers, the writer expresses the opinion that furthe 
criticism would be of no value; but he feels bound to submit the following 
remarks for the consideration of the judicial and Foreign Office authorities 
They should be thoroughly ashamed of their achievement in connection with 
the Provisional Court, and, far from advertising it as a success, they should a 


least recognise that they have by no means achieved a triumph ; but theif 
recognition of the Yang King Pang rules and regulations they have—as they 


must realise—suffered defeat. They are not justified in counting on th 
clemency of the public; and if the public does overlook their shortcoming 
it will only be in the hope that henceforth redoubled efforts will be made t 
recover judicial rights and that there will be no further occasion for th 
exercise of forbearance. The officers of the Court, from the highest to th 


lowest, must recognise that the powers of the old Court were based on guilé 


and oppression, and they must realise the difficulties with which they will b 
faced. Judges are the responsible officers of the law ; and it was owing to the 
failure to carry out their responsibilities that the old Mixed Court ever cam 
into existence and that its powers fell into the hands of the Consular Bod 
Without delving into the distant past the high-handed attitude of the Consu 
assessors in the last year or two is a matter of common knowledge ; the mo 
we yielded the more they encroached. Although assessors have been abvlishe 
and the Court Police are henceforth to be Chinese, the enforcement of th 
decrees of the Court is still to be controlled by the (Settlement) Police. More 
over, the Consular Body will always be taking advantage of the weak pom! 
in the Agreement to make trouble ; and the least slip on the part of the office 
of the Court will entail the most serious consequences, 
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Party GOVERNMENT. 


Ta Kung Pao, March Ist, commenting on government by the Kuomin- 
tang, says that government by one party is generally criticised as being 
fundamentally unsound. China has long had a parliament and a constitution, 
put actually it is a military tyranny ; popular control and the suffrage are 
rally non-existent. Many political parties and combinations have emerged, 
bot lacking any following they have vanished at the first breath of revolt ; 
and under present conditions it is impossible for China to adopt a European 
or American democratic form of government. China is in urgent need of 
ral reform and reconstruction, and if a one-party government can give her 
this why should we hanker after the empty glory of an American or European 
type of party government ? Government by the Kuomintang is generally 
objected to on the ground that it is a despotic government of one party. 
But is it? Dissension has long been rife within the party, and since they 
came into power, control has actually been exercised by very small cliques ; 
ostensibly it is the party which is in power, but in point of fact it is a 
vovernment of individuals. 

With a one-party government, such as exists in Russia and Italy, it is 
essential that its organisation should be efficient ; if its leaders are honest 
and capable then it is established on a sure foundation. Italy relies on one 
exceptional man; Soviet Russia has a committee of management, though 
Stalin holds a predominant position. Their honesty is taken for granted, 
and their moral character is such as to command obedience ; thus, though 
their régime is severe, their decrees are enforced. The severe sacrifices 
entailed by China’s revolution have not yet produced an honest administration; 
oficial abuses still exist and have even increased. But there is still hope 
if the government will wake up and put their shoulders to the wheel. 

A one-party government must be regarded as a transitional measure, 
and other parties must be allowed to organise and exist; the public must, 
accordingly, be permitted freedom of discussion and criticism of the govern- 
ment. Party government and a judicial system are complementary ; security 
of life and property must not be arbitrarily withdrawn. In addition to other 
necessary measures the military problem must be tackled, for it is the failure to 
deal with this question which is primarily responsible for our disappointments 
during the past two years. 

OPIUM. 

Shih Shih Hsin Pao (Shanghai), March 9th, in its “ Weekly Criticism,” 
commenting on the arrival at Shanghai of the League of Nations Opium 
Commission, says that if it had really been intended to assist China in her anti- 
opium campaign steps should have been taken beforehand to enlist the 
co-operation of Chinese sympathizers and the Commission should have 
included at least one Chinese representative. At the time the Commission 
was appointed not only was Chinese co-operation not desired but it was also 
decided not to include a Chinese delegate ; the scope of the enquiry was also 
limited to the Far East. Our representative at Geneva objected at the time, 
but the Opium Advisory Committee ignored him. Moreover, when the 
League convened a meeting to discuss the suppression of opium in the autumn 
of 1924, our representative brought forward a concrete resolution ; but owing 
to British and Japanese opposition it was not passed. Eastern people do not 
deny that the opium evil exists in the Far East, but neither are the Western 
Powers able to stop it in their own countries ; and if the League had really 
desired to eradicate this evil each nation should have been represented on the 
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Commission. But their limiting its scope to the Far East and refusing to 
appoint a Chinese representative shews that they only want to expose China’s 
weakness so as to afford them a pretext for interfering in her internal 
administration. We warn the delegates that they cannot carry out a personal 
investigation in an alien country, and if they commission resident foreigners 
to do it for them no dependence can be placed on these latter, and a report 
of this kind will be valueless. We Chinese do not want a so-called Commission 
actuated by ulterior motives roaming about the country, neither can we 
recognise the report of a body of this kind. Return home, Messieurs les 
deléqués. . 
CABLES. 

Shih Shih Hsin Pao, April 5th, commenting on the negotiations for the 
recovery of cable rights, says that the cable agreements are a species of unequal 
treaties ; but the public does not pay the same attention to this question as 
to tariff autonomy and the recovery of judicial rights and concessions. 

The submarine cables having termini in Chinese territory are of three 
kinds : (i) entirely Chinese owned ; (ii) Chinese and foreign owned ; (iii) under 
foreign control. The cables established by Foreign Powers on Chinese soil 
communicate, either directly or via their colonies, with the home land ; their 
object is to deprive China of an effective weapon. Cables correspond to the 
nerves of the human body. They are utilised to control the money market 
and to direct the movements of men-of-war; this nerve system enables the 
Powers to invade our markets and occupy our territory. Their control of the 
news service is a still more vital matter for China. Whenever © serious 
international situation arises the Powers make use of the cables to give 
publicity to whatever is to their advantage ; while China is bereft of facilities 
for presenting her side of the case which is invariably misrepresented in the 
foreign Press. This does us incalculable harm, and negotiations for the 
recovery of our cable rights are overdue. 

Ovr interna] telegraph system is sti]] more urgently in need of radical 
reorganisation ; ever since its inception every kind of abuse has been rife. 
It has now become the custom for officials not to pay any charges for the 
despatch of their telegrams and the service is only carried on with the greatest 
difficulty. The Great Eastern and Great Northern Cable Companies present 
their accounts regularly, and when the amounts due became very large they 
practically refused to accept Chinese messages. This impaired the internal 
credit, and these aceounts must be settled “in order to stop foreigners 
mouths.” 
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